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On June 5, 1950, the Lutheran Church lost an outstanding 
educator, author, historian, poet, and hymnologist. It was on this 
day that Dr. W. G. Polack, a versatile leader of the Lutheran 
Church, was called to his eternal rest. His wide influence was felt 
not only in his own Synod, but in the entire Lutheran Church of 
America. Dr. Paul Bretscher, his colleague and associate, wrote: 

The Lord had endowed Dr. Polack with a variety of gifts. He had 


given him a discerning mind, a courageous heart, an evangelical outlook, 
a facile pen, an intense love for the Church, and an unflagging zeal to 
promote the cause of his Savior. Fastidious in appearance, calm and suave 
in speech, considerate of the opinions of others, aware of his own sins 
and inadequacies, yet wholly committed to the grace of God which ap- 
peared in our Lord Jesus Christ, Dr. Polack left an abiding impression 
on all who learned to know him." 


His one-time teacher and later colleague Dr. Theodore Graebner 
said of him: 

Sound in his theology to the last and a skillful defender of the truth 
as set forth in our Confessions, he had the ecumenical spirit which welcomed 
every contact (as in our hymnology) with those gifts which the Spirit of 
God pours out upon His people everywhere. One who thought clearly, 
who could speak and write with power, judged all things in love, and gave 
all glory to God alone, such a one we buried in a far-off Indiana hillside 
grave on that day in June.” 

Grandparents 


Polack’s grandfather, the Rev. W. G. Polack I, brought the 
family name to America some time towards the end of the 1840's. 
Born April 30, 1825, near Berlin, Germany, he received his prepar- 


* The Rev. August R. Suelflow, S.T.M., is the Curator of Concordia His- 
torical Institute and for a period of four years was Dr. Polack’s secretary. 

1 Paul M. Bretscher, “W. Gustave Polack, 1890—1950,” Concordia The- 
ological Monthly, XXI (July 1950), 481. 
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atory training for the ministry in Berlin and under Pastor Schuetze 
at Wellersdorf in Silesia. The revolution of 1848 had thrown 
Germany into a state of turmoil. This, in addition to F.C.D. 
Wyneken’s appeal for missioners among the scattered German immi- 
grants in America, impelled Polack to immigrate. Upon his arrival 
he immediately visited his old friend Pastor Theodore Wichmann 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, who had preceded him to America. Polack © 


The ReyaWaGuboladal 


soon received a call to Trinity Congregation at White Oak, near 
Cincinnati. He was ordained by the Indianapolis Synod and later 
became a member of that body. But Wichmann and Polack soon 
realized that they stood alone in their firm orthodox position, and 
so on October 11, 1851, they declared their withdrawal from that 
body.* For a number of years Polack continued to serve the Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregation at White Oak, though he was 


3° Theodore Wichmann and G. Polack, “Erklaerung,” Der Lutheraner, VII 
(October, 1851), 38—39. 
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unable to persuade his members to join the Missouri Synod. Since 
all his interests and leanings were toward that synod, however, he 
became an advisory member of that body at its regular convention 
in Fort Wayne in 1852. By 1854 the clashes between the Reformed 
and the Lutherans in his congregation became worse, and in the 
fall of that year he had to resign his pastorate because of the 
stubborn refusal on the part of the congregation to accept the 
Word of God. . 

It was then that a young mission congregation, St. John’s at 
Eagle Lake (seven miles northeast of Beecher), Will County, IIl., 
extended a call to Polack. He accepted and was installed by the 
Rev. C. A. T. Selle on Sept. 26, 1854. The Lord blessed his work 
there, so that in 1856 the first house of worship was erected. Soon 
after his arrival a parochial school was also begun, with Polack 
conducting the classes. In 1860 the congregation joined the Missouri 
Synod. Polack continued to serve the church at Eagle Lake until 
August, 1868, when he accepted a call to Trinity Congregation at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. He was installed there on August 30, 1868. 
After serving this congregation for eleven years, the Lord called 
him to the newly opened West. On May 11, 1879, he was installed 
by the Rev. H. C. Senne as the third pastor of Immanuel Con- 
gregation at Hermansberg (three miles northeast of Bremen), Kans. 

Pastor Polack was privileged to organize many daughter congrega- 
tions in this neighborhood, and he became one of the Missouri 
Synod’s pioneer pastors in that State. 

In the summer of 1898, advanced in years and for some time 
in very poor health, Polack tendered his resignation, but agreed, 
if possible, to serve until a successor had been called. But the Lord 
thought otherwise and called His faithful servant home on Sep- 
tember 5, 1898. 

Pastor Polack was united in marriage with Maria Elizabeth 
Hans of Taylor’s Creek, Ohio. In the course of years they were 

_ blessed with nine children, five sons and four daughters. Two sons, 
William Gustave II and Martin G., entered the ministry, and 
a third son, Herman A., became a parochial school teacher. 


Parents 


This son, Herman Adolph, was the father of our sainted 
Dr. W. G. Polack. Herman A. was born at Eagle Lake, Ill., on 
June 10, 1862. When the family moved to Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
he attended the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College and 
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prepared himself to teach in the public school system. Upon his 


graduation he accepted a teaching position in East St.Louis, IIl. 
At eighteen he became principal of the school and held that office 
for two years. It was not unusual, then, that some of his pupils 
were older than the principal. After three years of public school 
teaching, he decided to enter the service of his Church. Upon suc- 
cessfully passing his colloquy he received a call as teacher to his 
father’s church at Hermansberg, Kans. It was here that he met and 
married his life’s companion — Wilhelmina Stohs, daughter of a 
prominent Kansas family. They were married February 12, 1885. 
That same year the young couple moved to St. Louis, where Teacher 
Polack had received a call to Bethlehem School. As he was not too 
strong physically and suffered periodically from malaria, he broke 
down under the heavy burden of his work after two years and 
resigned from his office. 

In order to regain his health, he opened a general store at 
Battle Creek, Nebr. When in 1890 he thought he had sufficiently 
recuperated, he accepted a call to teach at Zion School, Wausau, 
Wis. Here he developed severe throat trouble and upon the advice 
of his physician again felt constrained to resign. He was urged to 
move to a southern climate. Receiving two calls, one to New Or- 
leans and one to Cleveland, he decided to accept the latter. It was 
in this city that the growing family of children reached maturity. 
Here also Teacher Polack could devote more time to his first love — 
music. He was an accomplished pianist and organist, and arranged 
and composed a great deal of music for choirs, much of which was 
published. The English Synod recognized his musical ability and 
chose him, together with Teacher Herman Ilse, to serve on the 
music committee of the Evangelical Lutheran Hymn-Book. 


Early Life 


There were ten children in Teacher Polack’s family, and one 
can easily picture the happy atmosphere prevailing in such a home. 
The oldest son, the subject of this biography, was born December 7, 
1890, at Wausau, Wis. Baptized on December 14 by the Rev. C. A. 
Bretscher, he was named William Gustave after his grandfather. 

Already at a tender age he was introduced to the Bible. Family 
devotions were held in German, and, as a rule, portions of the 
Altenburger Bibel were read. But at such an early age he did not 
always understand the terms used in the devotions or the Scripture 
passage, resulting in such humorous incidents as he relates in “Papa 


Wasa Schoolteacher: i 
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With a smile, I recall, that for several days hand running Papa read 
to us about John the Baptist. He interested me because he was a real 
he-man, living in the desert, wearing only camel’s hair and eating honey 
and grasshoppers (that was all I could make out of locusts at that age). 
I couldn’t figure out why he didn’t eat meat and potatoes with gravy, at 
least for variety’s sake, and once in a while pie or cake. I put that down, 
however, as an idiosyncrasy, on a par with not wearing pants and shirt. 
From the reading it was evident to me that John the Baptist was a friend 
of Jesus and therefore a good man; but it puzzled me for several years, 
in fact till I learned differently at school, why John should constantly be 
called the devil: In German the word for Baptist is Taeufer, which to my 
childish ear sounded like Teufel, the German word for the Evil One.* 


The H. A. Polack Family 
Front row, 1. to r.: Marie; Father Herman A. Polack; Christine; Paul; Mother 
Polack. Back row, l. to r.: Anna; Theodore; Herman A., Jr.; 
William Gustave; Elizabeth 


Young Polack had many advantages over other children in his 
youth. There was, for instance, his father’s large and inviting li- 
brary. He spent many a rainy day curled up on the floor with a 
good book. His father insisted on neatness and especially on a neat 
handwriting, results:of which are still evident after fifty years. 
When looking over the manuscripts and letters which Dr. Polack 
left, one is deeply impressed by their general neatness and excellent 
penmanship. 


4 W. G. Polack, “Papa Was a Schoolteacher,” Walther League Messenger, 
LVI (February, 1948), 38. 
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The first family tragedy occurred when the Doctor’s sister 
Clara contracted diphtheria. The three oldest children were imme- 
diately taken under roof by the neighbors so as to avoid contact 
with the fatal disease. But let Dr. Polack speak for himself: 

. . . for the first time in my life I was separated from the family. 
The homesickness, that bothered me a little, could be alleviated by 
looking at our house through a side window. Some days later, good 
Mrs. Schmidt . . . broke the news to us that Clara had died. We boys 


were too young to realize what that meant, except that it was sad... .° 


The Doctor spoke very highly of his mother and the important 
role which she played in his life. Her picture occupied a prominent 
place on his desk. It was of his mother that he wrote: 

. she had a native intelligence and keen mind, one that stayed 
with her till her dying breath. She was remarkably well indoctrinated in 
her faith and was a regular churchgoer unless sickness prevented her. 
She managed to read a great deal, especially the church papers, even 
though she had her hands full raising four boys and four girls (two other 
girls died young) and, except when sickness laid her low, which was seldom, 
doing her own housework, cooking, baking, cleaning, sewing, gardening, 
and marketing alone, or with what help we children could give her. She was 
ever ready to make sacrifices so that her children might receive an education. 
How she managed to feed her brood when they were all around her table 
will always remain a mystery to me, for Father’s income was never large. 
... TI recall, when I, the eldest boy, was in the eighth grade of school, 
that his salary was $64.00 a month. He managed to buy a house out of 
it on the monthly installment plan, and Mother fed and clothed us out 
of the rest. She made my confirmation suit, I recall, out of a piece of 
blue-serge cloth at a cost of less than five dollars, and I did not have to 
be ashamed to wear it.® 


- When once more Polack’s father felt constrained to unburden 
his teaching load in order to regain his health, he accepted a position 
as assistant superintendent at Woodlawn Cemetery in Cleveland. 
A house was furnished him right on the grounds of the cemetery. 
Many and varied were the experiences of our eight-year-old Polack 
when the family occupied that house. 

Upon the receipt of an urgent call Father Herman Polack 
returned to the classroom, this time as principal of St. Paul’s School 
in Cleveland. He was installed there on August 30, 1903, by the 
~ pastor, Paul Schwan. Dr. Polack, as his father’s pupil, has this to 
say of him as pedagogue during that time: cee 

While I had good teachers before and after that, to my mind my 
father will always rank with the best. ... Papa had a natural gift for 


5 Ibid. 
6 W.G. Polack, “My Mother,” Cresset, IX (June, 1946) ; 16—17. 
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teaching. He was tireless in following the age-old adage: Repetitio est mater 
studiorum. . . . As his son, I was expected to be a good example to 
the class, which sometimes I was not. Then I was corrected in a way that 
was proportionate to the misdeed, and the correction was applied where it 


did the most good.* 
It was at this church also, St. Paul’s of Cleveland, that William 
Gustave was confirmed by Pastor Paul Schwan on March 27, 1904. 
As his father grew older, he desired a reduced load and there- 
fore accepted a call as teacher of St. John’s School, Bingen, Ind. 
However, old age and ill health forced him to resign in 1912. 
Thereupon he moved with his family to Fort Wayne, Ind. Occa- 
sionally he helped out in the classroom, continuing his work in music 
to the end. The last few years of retirement he spent at Lakewood, 
a beautiful suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. It was here that the Lord 
suddenly laid him low with a stroke, and death overtook him on 
April 25, 1930. How fitting that at his funeral at Pilgrim Church 
the Lutheran parochial school teachers of Greater Cleveland sang 
in his memory the hymn for which he had written the tune “Clair- 
vaux” (Lutheran Hymnal, No. 350). Fifteen years later, in the 
~ summer of 1945, his mother passed on to her heavenly reward. 


College Days 

Early in life William Gustave Polack III became interested in 
preparing himself for the ministry. Since the family lived in Cleve- 
land when young Gustave (as he was called by the family) was 
ready to begin his studies, he received private tutoring from the old 
pastor and scholar Otto F. Kolbe of Cleveland, who prepared stu- 
dents for advanced standing in Fort Wayne. Upon completion 
of this private work he entered the junior class of the Fort Wayne 
Concordia, in 1906. 

Since it was customary for the resident students at the college 
to have “Sunday folks,” or benefactors, young Polack was also 
assigned to such a family. To him fell the good fortune of staying 
with the Louis Gick family. Mrs. Gick, the former Wilhelmina 
~ Runge, was a consecrated woman, who willingly offered her services 
to the Church. This she did in a tangible way by inviting students 
to her home on Sundays for meals, doing their laundry and other 
such kindnesses, even though she had her own family of six to care 
for. In the course of years she had nine such students. Student 
Polack soon became acquainted with one of the Gick daughters, 
and the acquaintance later resulted in marriage. 


T Polack, “Papa Was a Schoolteacher,” op. cit. (May, 1948), 14—15. 
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The year in which young Polack entered the college, military 
training was inaugurated there. The Government furnished a com- 
mandant, the rifles, bayonets, and other incidentals, except the 
uniforms. Polack showed marked ability in the program and in his 
senior year was appointed cadet major, the highest possible rank 
for students. 

During his four years at Concordia College, Dr. Polack studied 
under the following men: George Schick (Latin), August Crull 
(German), Frederick Zucker (Greek), Louis W. Dorn (Math- 
ematics, Nature, and Science), Joseph Schmidt (History and He- 
brew), W. H. Kruse (Latin and History), W. L. Moll (English) , 


Commissioned Officers of Concordia College Cadet Corps, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Front row, 1. to r.: W. Dommer; Otto Moellering; W. G. Polack; G. Beyer; Martin | 
Mueller. Second row, 1. to r.: W. Dannenfeld; Albert Krug; F. Behrmann. 
Back row, l. to r.: E. Gallmann; E. Boelling; M. Hansen; E, Heckmann; 
C. Schwan; Paul Kaiser 


and Director Martin Luecke (Religion). In 1910 he was graduated 
with a class of 24, having formed friendships that lasted through- 
out life. 

What a thrill it was for him to enter Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, in the fall of 1910 to study under the outstanding the- 
ologians on the faculty. In 1911, when he had successfully com- 
pleted his first year at the Seminary, he found employment at the 
Nordyke-Marmon Auto factory at Indianapolis to help finance his 
education. His superiors were so well pleased with his work that 
they offered him a permanent position. But work in the Lord’s 
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vineyard had a greater appeal for him, and in the fall of 1912 he 
was back in the classroom. He participated in many of the student 
activities. Already at the end of his first year the students elected 
him treasurer of the chorus. Before long his qualifications as writer 
and reporter were also acknowledged, and he became news editor of 
the Alma Mater, student publication at that time. In each issue of 
the thirty-page periodical he summed up the month’s activities on 
the campus. The Alma Mater was a bilingual monthly magazine 
during Polack’s Seminary days. His news reports, however, were 
all written in English. Outstanding among his reports perhaps is 
the one on the fire in Holy Cross School, just a short distance from 


the Seminary. He reported: 


On Thursday morning, Oct. 30 (1913), we were awakened at four 
o'clock by the rumbling of fire-engines and other noises which usually 
attended a large conflagration, to find Holy Cross School ablaze from stem 
to stern. A heavy gale fanned the flames and carried large sparks over the 


Seminary roof into Jefferson Avenue. Many of the boys hurried to the 


scene of the fire without a thought of the safety of our buildings, but not 


so our attic inspector. At the first sign of danger he had gone to his post 


and closed all the windows, thereby preventing the sparks from falling into 
the garret, where the timbers after thirty years’ drying are like tinder.* 

Polack’s literary interests found an outlet in the Seminary’s 
literary society of his day, the Sigma Rho Delta. During the school 
year of 1913—14 he served as its president. Another position of 
trust which he held as a Seminary student was inspector of grounds. 
Besides all these activities he still found time to serve the congrega- 
tion at Collinsville, Ill., and at Baden in northwestern St. Louis, 
where he preached in the English language. 

Polack’s class was one of the last to study under Dr. George 
Stoeckhardt and one of the first to have Profs. E. Pardieck and 
Theodore Graebner. His other instructors at the Seminary were 
Francis Pieper, Ludwig Fuerbringer, Frederick Bente, George Mez- 
ger, W. H. T. Dau, and E. A. W. Krauss. 


Pastor 


Upon graduation the young candidate was assigned the call 
as assistant to Pastor Charles Adolph Frank of Trinity Church, 
Evansville, Ind. During that same summer, on August 9, 1914, 
he married the daughter of his “Sunday folks,” Iona Mary Gick. 
Soon after the wedding the young couple left by train for their new 
home in Evansville. But let Dr. Polack tell us this story himself: 


8 Alma Mater, IV (December, 1913), 85. 
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At the end of May in that year, when the president gave our class 
its calls, he handed me a small envelope in which I found my call, written 
in ink, in fine script, and signed by the Rev. Charles Adolph Frank, pastor _ 
of Trinity Church, Evansville, Ind. An accompanying letter briefly out- 
lined what my duties would be, namely, to do some of the preaching, to 
take charge of the young people’s work, and otherwise to assist the pastor 
wherever it was necessary. As a postscript was added the plea “Please come 
married.” 

That request was heeded, for I was married on August ninth, and 


W. G. Polack While Assistant Pastor 


early in the morning of the twelfth my bride and I left Fort Wayne for 
Evansville. At Terre Haute we boarded the C. and E. I. southbound train 
and were scheduled to arrive in Evansville at 5:30 P.M. It was a typically 
hot Southern Indiana August afternoon. We took seats in the last coach, 
and, as there was no air conditioning in trains at that time, we had a hard 
time of it trying to keep cool and look as presentable as possible; for we 
knew that the officers of the church would be at the depot to welcome us. 
The train made a stop at Inglefield, and I had just remarked to my wife, 
“The next stop is cur destination,” when she said, “Look at that interesting 
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old gentleman coming down the aisle.” I looked up, and there was the 
Rev. C. A. Frank, walking slowly through the coach, peering into the faces 
of the passengers, seeking us. I arose and went toward him and introduced 


myself to him, and then brought him to my wife and presented her. He 


was carrying a small bouquet of wild flowers in his hand and, making a 
deep bow, with all the flourish of a grand seignior, gave them to her, and 
in a fitting little speech welcomed us both. He had walked out to Inglefield, 
a distance of about ten miles from Evansville, in the heat of that after- 
noon, in order to be the first to greet us! Though the flowers were wilted, 
I do not believe that my wife ever received a bouquet of flowers in her 


life which she appreciated more than those. 


This was the man with whom I was to be associated for the next eight 
years and who, more than any other human being, was to help shape my 


bcareern’ 7 


Immediately on the first evening in Evansville I was to receive another 
glimpse of the man’s character. The congregation had arranged a surprise 
for us, a reception for the young pastor and his bride on an Ohio River 
excursion steamer. At least half of the congregation was on hand, and 
Frank insisted on introducing them all to us. He knew everyone by name, 
even the little children; and how they all loved him! He had a kindly 
smile and a thoughtful word for each one.® 


The young pastor was ordained and installed by Frank on Au- 


~ gust 16, 1914, and from that day on the two became lifelong friends. 


In part this was due to the well-defined mutual relationship to the 
congregation inaugurated by Frank. Years later Polack wrote: 

Frank had a flair for epigrammatic speech, and many of his sayings 
still persist in my memory, particularly his statement on our mutual rela- 
tionship to the congregation, which we discussed at one of our first pro- 
fessional meetings. He summed up his view by saying, “What you do and 
say I do and say; and what I do and say you do and say.” That was 
simple and direct enough, and in the eight years of my association with him 
we never deviated therefrom.'? 

Trinity at Evansville was an old, well-established congregation 
in southwestern Indiana, dating its beginning to 1841. The first 
Missouri Synod pastor to serve it was Andrew Saupert (1845 to 
1893), and C. A. Frank succeeded him in 1893. Frank, it will be 
remembered, was the first editor of the Lutheran Witness, since 1911 
the official English organ of the Missouri Synod. 

When Pastor Polack began his new duties at the congregation, 
it numbered over nine hundred souls. When he left the congregation 
eleven years later, almost thirteen hundred souls were entrusted to 


his care. 
2 W.G. Polack, “The Most Unforgettable Character I Ever Knew,” Cresset, 


VI (June, 1943), 14—15. 
10 [bid., 16. 
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Pastor Frank exerted a great influence on the young pastor, 
taking special care to introduce him to all the various phases of 
pastoral work. Of one such phase Polack wrote: ; 

Back in 1914 it was not yet customary for the average pastor to have 
a car. Our calls had to be made on foot, by streetcar, or, if they were in 
the country, we borrowed a rig from the undertaker. Frank considered 
it his duty to take me around to the homes of our parishioners. So our 
afternoons were devoted to making calls either on the sick or on others, in 
order that I might get acquainted. The calls were always brief, especially 
if there was no sickness in the home. Whenever some of the good mothers 
urged us to stay a bit longer and to have some refreshment, Frank’s 
invariable reply was, “Short calls make fast friends.” And no importuning 
could make him stay. 

Before long Pastor Polack was asked to conduct English serv- 
ices every Sunday evening. Within a few years’ time these were 
switched to the morning hour, in keeping with the general language 
transition. One Sunday evening he chose as his text Revelation 20. 
This resulted in another interesting episode, of which he wrote: 

Frank, though German-born, commanded a chaste English and spoke 


it without an accent. He took a fatherly interest in my preaching, caution- — 


ing me to keep my sermons short. “Don’t try to tell the people every- 
thing you know in one sermon; save something for the following Sunday,” 
he told me. Sometimes he had other comments to make. I recall that 
on one Sunday evening I preached a sermon on Revelation 20. One of 
the brethren in the ministry had just published’ an excellent tract on that 
much-disputed chapter, which appealed to me, and I felt myself urged to 
pass on some of the brother’s wisdom to my own people. When I came 
down from the pulpit, Frank thanked me for the sermon, and remarked, 
“Young man, you have more courage than I; in all my ministry I have 
never preached on that text.” A delicate way of telling me that “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 1” 


By March, 1916, it became necessary to increase the seating 
capacity of the church. Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Boehne, Sr., a west wing was added to the structure. 
During the winter of 1918—19 Evansville experienced a serious 
epidemic of influenza which resulted in a great number of deaths 
of both young and old. Pastor Polack spent day and night min- 
istering to the sick and dying, and in a short period of time he was 


forced to conduct eighteen funerals. It was also his sad duty during 


this epidemic to bury three of Pastor Frank’s grown children within 
eight days. | 
Perhaps one of Polack’s most difficult tasks in the ministry 


11 Ibid. 
12 Ibid., 17. 
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occurred when one of his outstanding members, the Honorable 


Benjamin Bosse, Mayor of Evansville, founder and president of 
one of the world’s largest furniture factories, owner of a daily 
newspaper, and chairman of the Democratic Party in Indiana, died 
at the early age of 47 years. This man had been one of the charter 


members of the Lutheran Layman’s League, served as chairman 


of its endowment fund board, and on Synod’s Board of Directors. 
As his pastor, it was Polack’s mission to conduct the funeral service. 
On the day of the funeral, April 7, 1922, all business establishments 
and factories were closed. The church was filled to overflowing, 
even though the body had lain in state at the coliseum the day before. 


The President and the entire Board of Directors of Synod were 


present to pay their respects to Mayor Bosse’s memory. As his 
text Polack chose 2 Cor. 4:8: “We are perplexed, but not in despair.” 
Certainly this must have been an unforgettable day in the young 
pastor’s history. Throughout his life Dr. Polack was a conscientious 
servant of the Lord, attending to the needs of the lowly as well as 
of the high. . 

In June, 1920, Pastor Frank was relieved of his congregational 
duties, and Polack took over all the pastoral work in the congrega- 
tion. In 1922, as a-result of Pastor Polack’s missionary zeal, a 
branch school was organized, which later developed into a full-sized 
congregation. Even though he was busily engaged in parish ac- 
tivities, he still found time to serve a mission in Henderson, Ky. 
During his pastoral life he also took an active part in the church’s 
youth program, counseling more than 150 young people in his so- 
ciety. Throughout his life he maintained a deep interest in the work 
of the International Walther League. The Central District of the 
Missouri Synod soon recognized his ability also and chose him to 
serve as English Secretary and Visitor of its Southwest Indiana 
Circuit. 

Professor 


Though Pastor Polack’s life and labors were blessed in Evans- 


ville beyond all measure, the Lord of the Church had a higher 


field of service in store for him. When a new professorship at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was created in 1924 in the depart- 
ments of historical and exegetical theology, the Rev. W. G. Polack 
was called to fill this office. “Only reluctantly did the congregation 
come to the conviction that, coming from the Electoral College of 
Synod’s main institution, it was a call to greater service in the 
church at large. After considering the matter carefully in several 
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meetings, the members finally released Pastor Polack, wishing him 
God’s richest blessings for the future and thanking him for his 
faithful labors in the interest of the congregation.” 

Professor Polack moved his family to St. Louis on April 13, 
1925. The former Louis Lange house, located on Texas Avenue 
and previously occupied by Dr. E. A. W. Krauss, was put at his 
disposal. Here the family lived until the new professors’ residences 
on the present Seminary campus were ready for use. He was in- 
stalled together with another new professor, O. C. A. Boecler, on 
May 20, at the time when the District Presidents were meeting in 
St. Louis. In 1926, when the new 
Seminary plant was ready for use, 
the Polacks moved to House No. 7 
on North Seminary Terrace. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Polack’s 
youngest daughter, Shirley, was 
the first faculty child to be born 


on the present campus. 


Educator and Teacher 


During the quarter century 
of his professorship, Dr. Polack 
taught a variety of subjects, shap- 
ing and influencing the thinking 

’ of more than a generation of Mis- 
ho WG Rn te Time St Syl pars Dag 
1925 course of years he taught the fol- 
lowing in undergraduate and grad- 
uate departments: History of the Lutheran Church in America; 
Church History from Constantine the Great to Boniface VIII; 
Church History of the 17th Century; Lutheran Synods in Amer- 
ica up to 1872; Development of Polity and Unity in the Lu- 
theran Church of America; Union Movements in American Lu- 
theran Bodies; History of the Church in the United States; History 
of Missions; History of the Papacy; The Papacy in Modern Times; 
History of Worship; Historical Introductions to the Confessions; 
English Bible; Homiletics; Liturgics; Hymnology; and Music in 
the Parish Ministry. 
Dr. Polack always enjoyed his classes, especially when a dis- 


18 Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, Evansville, Ind., 1841 to 
1941, n.p., n.d., p. 17. 
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cussion would ensue on some part of his lecture. As a rule he kept 
fairly close to his notes; however, students soon realized that this 
did not mean he could not get along without them. As his class 
notes still attest, he constantly revised his lectures, keeping abreast 
of the latest research. Dr. Polack perhaps was at his best in the 
postgraduate classroom, where his courses attracted an overflow 
crowd and often had to be limited in size. In this connection it 
should be noted that his course on the History of the Lutheran 
Church in America was a pioneer undertaking. Never before had 
an entire semester been devoted to it. 
: During his 25 years at the Seminary Polack served on many 
different committees. For years he was the faculty representative on 
the Student Center Committee and chairman of the Program and 
Arrangements Committee of the Seminary, where he especially em- 
phasized liturgical correctness. At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the Department of Historical Theology. When during 
our country’s participation in World War II it became necessary 
to accelerate the courses at the Seminary, Dr. Polack, assisted by 
a committee, undertook the tremendous job of planning the pro- 
cedure. Later on, when acceleration was abolished, he again mapped 
out the steps to be taken. With this group he later served on the 
new Field Work Committee, formulating its policies and program. 
Professor Polack’s forte in the faculty-student relations, no 
doubt, lay in his innate ability as a counselor. Very often students 
came to him for guidance and advice. No matter how busy he was 
at his desk, he always found time to lend a sympathetic ear and 
then proceeded with positive Christian advice. Hundreds of stu- 
dents have been cheered along their pre-ministerial way with his 
kind words of encouragement. When a disturbed student would 
enter the Doctor’s office, he would soon allay all fears with his 
friendly smile, his kind brown eyes, and his offer of a chair. 
It was his love for people and his sympathetic understanding 
_ which caused him to conduct services at Clear Lake, Ind., during 
the summer of 1938. As was his custom, the Doctor took his 
family to the shores of this beautiful lake near Ray, Ind., during 
the summer months. There, inspired by the quiet, peaceful sur- 
roundings, he produced some of his finest literary works. In 1938 
the Lutheran cottagers at Clear Lake approached Dr. Polack with 
the request that he conduct services for them on Sunday mornings. 
Cheerfully and willingly he accepted. Under God, and through 
Dr. Polack’s love and devotion for the souls of men, this mission 
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has now grown into a sizable congregation. In 1939 a beautiful 
chapel was erected on the shores of the lake. Mr. A. E. Koeneman, 
president of the Clear Lake Chapel Association, said of Dr. Po- 
lack’s work: 

The thousands who in the course of the last twelve years have been 
truly edified by Dr. Polack’s sermons and prayers came to love him also 
for his magnetic personality. Easy to approach and ready to counsel, he 
has drawn to himself young and old alike. He was known to all for his 
sympathetic interest in them and for his sharing of their sorrows and joys, 
always willing to help.* 

Also as a preacher and speaker he was in constant demand. 
His sermons had a real warmth, and his Gospel messages, clothed 
in beautiful language, were a direct appeal to his hearers. He was 
aware of the great responsibility of every preacher, for he wrote: 


No minister knows, when he enters his pulpit, whether or not he will 
have another chance to preach to every member of his audience that day. 
It is of the utmost importance that every sermon be preached “as a dying 
man to dying men.” 1° 


“Fe was a man among men and loved to speak to and for 
the men of the Church.”® Though his voice has been silenced, 
his Gospel messages still proclaim the Savior in his printed sermons. 
His volume of Lenten sermons, Rainbow Over Calvary, appeared 
in 1943. Another series, The Seven Ways.of Sorrow, in which he 
collaborated with Pastor Alvin E. Wagner, appeared in 1949. The 
heart-warming series which he painstakingly prepared and preached 
at Clear Lake during the summer of 1949 appeared posthumously 
only a few months ago under the title Beside Still Waters. 


Historian 


The history of the Lutheran Church in America was always 
dear to Dr. Polack. His chief work at the Seminary consisted in 
teaching courses on American Lutheran church history. Whenever 
time would permit, he did further research in that field. It was in 
this connection that he came to the conclusion that the contribution 
made by the Saxon immigrants toward the organization of the 
Missouri Synod had been overemphasized. Instead he stressed the 
large contribution which Wyneken and the Loehe missioners had 
made towards its organization. 


14 A. E. Koeneman, letter of, to the members of the Association, n. d. } 


15 W.G. Polack, “As a Dying Man to Dying Men,” Lutheran Witness 
LXVIII (July, 1949), 225. 
16 Lutheran Witness, LXIX, (June, 1950), 201. 
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Frequently he made research trips into various parts of the 
country to gather source material. One such investigation took 
place only last summer, when he traveled to Port Hope, Ontario, to 
search for material on the life of Joseph Scriven, author of “What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus.” The results of this investigation re- 
vealed that Scriven had written the words for the hymn after his 
fiancee had drowned the night before their wedding. © 

Included in his historical works are: John Eliot; Building of 
a Great Church; David Livingstone; Into All the World; Story 
of Luther; Story of C.F.W. Walther; Fathers and Founders; and 
How the Missouri Synod was Born. While some of these are only 
~ pamphlets, yet the information contained in them cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere except through painstaking research. Several thor- 
ough and scholarly volumes were in the making. He had gathered 
material for these over a period of years and, humanly speaking, 
was called home prematurely. Thus his volumes on documents 
of the Lutheran Church, on the history of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, on the life and letters of C. F. W. Walther, and others 
will await the pen of another author. At the time of his departure 
he also was the editor of the Concordia Historical Series, a number 
of historical works being written and published under the auspices 
of the Missouri Synod. The first of the series of over seventeen 
contemplated volumes appeared only a few years ago. 

Another of Dr. Polack’s outstanding contributions to the in- 
terest and study of the history of the Lutheran Church was his part 
in helping to organize the Concordia Historical Institute. That 
story, however, need not be repeated here. He will always be re- 
membered as a charter member and the backbone of that organiza- 
tion. Even before its formal organization he served as temporary 

secretary, and from 1927 to 1937 as regular secretary. On various oc- 
casions, before a full-time curator had been called, he served as 
acting curator. After Mr. J. G. Franz resigned from the presidency 
of the Institute, Dr. Polack was unanimously elected to fill that 
office on April 5, 1945. During the subsequent years he continued 
faithfully to give of his time and energy as leader of that group. 
Without his untiring and persistent efforts throughout the years it 
is certain that the Institute would not be what it is today. 

As editor of the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly 
Dr. Polack contributed immeasurably to the study of Lutheran 
Church history. Under his guidance and editorship for the first 
22 years of that periodical’s existence, it has become an indispensable 
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source for the research student interested in the Missouri Synod. - 
Future generations will always remain deeply indebted to him for 
this vast contribution. 
Poet and Hymnologist 
Those who are acquainted with Dr. Polack’s writings are well 
awate of his fine talents and gifts as poet. His sermons and books 


Dr. W. G. Polack 


were filled with fitting verse. He enjoyed writing poetry himself 
as well as reading the productions of others. During his early days 
in St. Louis he frequently contributed verse and poems to local 
papers, modestly signing them “Claytonius.” He had the rare gift 
of writing poetry on any subject, ranging from menial household 
tasks to praises and thanksgiving to God. He was well known for 
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the verses he wrote for greeting cards. Always inserting a religious 
note in his verse, he was partly responsible for helping to bring 
Christ into greeting cards. One manufacturer alone estimates that 
he produced between four and five hundred verses for him. He 
loved to exalt his Savior in poetry. Many have often deplored the 
lack of wedding music with Christian words. With this in mind 
Dr. Polack set about writing Christian words for use with popular 
wedding melodies. One of the most widely acclaimed of these per- 
haps is the text he wrote for “Oh, Promise Me.” ’ 
Today, O Lord, we at Thine altar stand 

To pledge our holy troth with heart and hand; 

Not for a single year or fleeting day, 

But for the course of all our earthly stay. 

We pray Thee, Lord, this solemn hour attend 

And keep us ever faithful to our end; 

Be Thou our Guide, with us Thy dwelling make; 

We ask it, Lord, for Jesus’ sake. 


Our home establish Thou, O Lord, our Guide; 
Make it a place where faith and love abide. 
’Mid sorrow’s gloom, as in life’s brighter days, 
Full comfort grant us ever by Thy grace; 

And when life’s journey for us two shall cease 
Take Thou us both to Thine eternal peace; 
Be Thou our Stay, with us Thy dwelling make; 
We ask it, Lord, for Jesus’ sake! 


His also was the special gift of translating German hymns. 
The Lutheran Hymnal contains nine of his excellent translations 
(Nos. 6; 7; 42; 78; 150; 187; 238; 266; 540) besides three of his 
original productions (Nos. 482; 510, wv. 2 and 3; 640). His trans- 
lation of “Fang dein Werk mit Jesu an” (No. 540) has become a 
traditional hymn for the opening of a new school year at the 
St. Louis Seminary. 

Dr. Polack is the author of several volumes of poetry. A col-_ 
lection of his own compositions appeared in Beauty for Ashes, and 
on poetical subjects: Story of our Favorite Hymns, Hymns from 
the Harps of God, and Martin Luther in English Poetry. 

Recognized for his interest and many valuable contributions in 
this field, he was appointed the first chairman of the Intersynodical 
Committee on Hymnology and Liturgics in 1929 and continued to 
serve until 1949. It was this committee, composed of representatives 
from the Missouri, Wisconsin, Slovak, and Norwegian synods 


17 Wedding Music, Shattinger, St. Louis, Mo. 
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which produced the present Lutheran Hymnal and altar service 
books. In addition, Dr. Polack compiled the valuable Handbook 
to the Lutheran Hymnal, a source book on authors and hymns 
found in the Hymnal. 

Litterarum Doctor 

Dr. Polack further exerted his literary influence by generously 
contributing to the various church papers. When he joined the 
Seminary faculty in 1925, he began to contribute articles to the 
Lutheran Witness, and continued throughout the twenty-five years 
he served on the faculty. He officially joined the editorial staff in 
1939. His influence as to make-up and content were especially 
evident shortly before his final illness. It was this periodical which 
said of him: 

His own literary contributions for the magazine were always treasured. 
They lay particularly in the fields of Christian worship and hymnology 
and of the problems of the Lutheran Church in America.'® 

In 1926 he was made chairman of Synod’s Young People’s 
Literature Board, an office which he held until 1929, at which time 
he became chairman of the Committee on Hymnology and Liturgics. 
From 1928 to 1939 he edited the Concordia Junior Messenger. 
As editor he encouraged new and young writers to contribute to 
its pages. His short story contests for the magazine later developed 
into the Talent Quest program of the Walther League. From its 
inception he was an associate editor of the Cresset, contributing 
especially interesting articles on the American way of life. The 
pages of the Walther League Messenger carried many fascinating 
articles by him, outstanding of which probably is his “Papa Was 
a Schoolteacher.” His articles in the American Lutheran and in the 
Concordia Theological Monthly were always thought-provoking 
and instructive. In addition, he contributed to the Concordia Cy- 
clopedia, This Day, the Lutheran Annual, the annual Christmas, 
and many other magazines. It was his power of description, his 
lucid style, his clearness of thought and command of language, 
which made him such a great literary power. 

For years he took an active part in the National Lutheran 
Editors’ Association and served as its secretary at the time of his 
death. In recognition of his splendid literary achievements Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., conferred on him May 10, 
1942, the degree of Doctor of Letters. 


18 Lutheran Witness, LXIX (June, 1950), 200. 
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Evangelical Lutheran “yh 
It deeply grieved Dr. Polack that the Lutheran Church was 


split into so many small segments and that there was much of the 
loveless attitude in individuals of various Lutheran groups. He 
worked and spent himself in trying to bring unity to the disunited 
Church. This was not always easy. There were times when he was 
attacked, but he always defended his position in a kind and evan- 
gelical way. 

For many years after the Predestinarian Controversy the Mis- 
souri Synod was reluctant in getting together with other Lutheran 
groups. Dr. Polack grew up in this environment of isolationism 
and adherence to strict synodical boundaries. In spite of this, how- 
ever, a number of experiences, incidents, and factors developed in 
him an evangelical outlook. Already while a student at the Seminary 
he showed an independence of thought, though at the same time 
he adhered strictly to the Lutheran Confessions. His associations 
with Dr. C. A. Frank (formerly professor at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio) no doubt developed in him an extra-synodical 
outlook. For him the Lutheran Church was larger than any one 
Lutheran group. The doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
was not merely an empty phrase in his dogmatics. He had con- 
fidence in the indoctrinated laymen and wanted them to participate 
in doctrinal discussions. In writing about the resolutions on Lu- 
theran unity passed by the College of Presidents May 6, 1949, he 
said among other things: 

The Presidents further invite our laity to participate in the proposed 
conferences. While our lay members have never been excluded from similar 
meetings in the recent past, this is to our knowledge the first time since 
the free conferences of the 1850’s that the participation of the laity has 
been emphasized. May our members generally accept this opportunity and 
make their contributions to the discussions. For surely no one will question 
their direct responsibility.” 

Through his research, delving deeply into the pages of the for- 
gotten past, he came to the conviction that the Christian Church, 
led by Christ Himself, continues from age to age and that it is 
God who governs it and provides great leaders who with His 
people carry on its work through all periods of crises. To Professor 
Polack, church history was not merely the study of isolated events, 
independent of any outside factors, but rather, it was dependent 
upon the work of the Holy Spirit at work in the hearts of men. 


19 W,G. Polack, “The College of Presidents on Lutheran Unity,” Lutheran 
Witness, LXVIII (May, 1949), 177. 
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This conviction is borne out in an editorial which he wrote for the 
Lutheran Witness of March 22, 1949. In recounting the changes 
which have taken place in the Lutheran Church of America during 
the past one hundred years, he wrote: 

The Holy Spirit is at work quietly and effectively. We should not 
forget to thank Him for all that He has done during the past century 
in the Lutheran Church in America and as it is He alone who can bring 
about unity of faith in the Church {italics ours}, our ptayers should be 
unceasing that this may be brought about.?? 


Never may it be said that Dr. Polack was in favor of letting 
down the doctrinal bars. The Word of God was always supreme 
in his life. He was a staunch defender of the Confessions, sub- 
scribing to them because they agreed with Scripture. He considered 
the Confessions as adequately setting forth Scriptural doctrine and 
opposed any movement which would amend them. His views on 
Lutheran unity may perhaps best be summarized from an article 
appearing in the Lutheran Witness, in which he states: 

In whatever manner the present complicated situation on Lutheran 
unity will work itself out under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, any 
effort on the part of any individuals or groups to force the issue is dan- 
gerous and would only lead to a widening of the gaps between the synods 
—which God in His mercy may prevent! It must also be clear to every 
thinking Lutheran that any union without unity in God’s truths cannot 
endure {italics ours]. The course of wisdom is to exercise patience — much 
patience toward each other and that all deliberations and discussions be 
conducted in a brotherly spirit. 

There can be no doubt that the exigency of the present world sit- 
uation underlies the strong and growing desire on the part of many to have 
Lutheran unity so that the message of Lutheranism may sound forth, as 
from one united voice, to a world in distress and confusion. But if the 
trumpet of Lutheranism is to be effective, its tone must be clear, otherwise 
it will only add to the confusion of an already too confused world. Union 
with unity — that is the will of God {italics ours]. Let us pray and strive 
for that! 71 


Dr. O. A. Geiseman sums this matter up well when he pays this 
tribute to Dr. Polack’s memory: 


It was always a delight to hear Dr. Polack express himself on the 
subject of the church, the place of the local congregation, of synod, and 
of ecumenical Christianity as such. He never lost sight of the “Holy 
Christian Church,” nor did he ever forget the superior glory of the local 
congregation as a divine institution when compared with the synodical 


20 W.G. Polack, “Things to be Thankful For.” Lutheran Witness, LX VIII 
(March, 1949), 84. 

21 W.G. Polack, “Lutheran Unity, the Present Status,” Lutheran Witness, 
LXVIII (March, 1949), 84. 
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organization, the work of men’s hands. He burrowed deeply in the life 
of the church and was thoroughly familiar with the warm-hearted evan- 
gelical spirit of the founding fathers of our Synod, and most particularly 


of the Great Reformer himself. While he felt a profound pity for those 


who lost themselves in a narrow, cold-hearted, un-Lutheran spirit of legal- 
ism, he was confident in the light of his historical understanding that the 
power of Christ’s saving Gospel would prevail in the Lutheran Church.” 


God Bless Our Home 


God bless our home; make it a place 
Where smiles adorn each loving face; 
Make it a spot of gaiety, 

Where kin and friends delight to be; 
And in each cozy, sunny room 

Let noble virtues be abloom! 


God bless our home, that place on earth 
Which every day has greater worth; 
Where every inch is sacred ground 
For memories that there abound, 

The cherished memories that recall 
The faces we love best of all! 


God bless our home, and let its wealth 
Be cleanliness, contentment, health; 
Let piety, its greatest pride, 

And happiness in it abide; 

And let its highest glory be 

That all within it worship Thee! °° 


Dr. Polack was a family man. Home, as he expresses himself 
in the poem above, was a quiet retreat where the cares and troubles 
of the world are barred. He was a kind and devoted husband and 
a sympathetic and loving father. Mutual love and admiration pre- 
vailed among all members of the family. While away from home 
on synodical business, he would first of all keep in close touch with 
his family and often upon his return present them with little me- 
mentos. Harsh words and strife were not known in this Christian 
home. As would be expected, the family’s leisure moments centered 
around the piano. The children loved to sing and play the piano, to 
the great satisfaction of the parents. Of the six children, all except 
Shirley were born at Evansville, Ind.: 

William Gustave IV, born December 20, 1915; pastor at 
Stockton, Calif.; married to Eleanor Brohm. 


22 ©, A. Geiseman, “While It Is Day,” American Lutheran, XXXII (July, 
1950), 6. 

28 W.G. Polack, Beauty for Ashes (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1935), p. 44. 
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Paula, born January 19, 1917; married to the Rev. Henry C. 
Wolk, Jr., of West Newton, Mass. 

James, born March 4, 1920; entered a musical career. 

Robert, born February 12, 1922; resident physician at the 
Michigan State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, ae Mich.; married 
to Beverly Norton. 

Charles William, born February 11, 1924; in landscaping 
business at Fort Wayne, Ind.; married to vate Telaaa 


Shirley, born December 31, 1928; married to Teacher LeRoy 
F. Koch, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Lord Doth All Things Well 
When roses bloom beneath my feet; 
When skies are bright and clear; 
When I have bread enough to eat, 
No pain nor foe to fear; 
’Tis easy then the truth to tell: 
The Lord, my God, doth all things well! 


But when grim want stalks at my side 
And difficulties rise; 

When griefs are daily multiplied 
And tears o’erflow mine eyes; 

My heart rebels this truth to tell: 

The Lord, my God, doth all things well! 


Yet in the fiery trial the gold 
Is parted from the dross, 
And faith’s best vict’ries we behold 
When burdened by the cross; 
In weal and woe, Lord, help me say: 
My God doth all things well alway! ** 


These poetic sentiments Dr. Polack expressed in his Beauty for 
Ashes. How characteristic they are of his last days, and what com- 
fort they express to us, whom Dr. Polack has left behind. Humanly 
speaking, we cannot understand why the Lord called him home at 
such an early age, with so many unfinished tasks, but “the Lord 
doth all things well.” 

Dr. Polack had attended a meeting of the Cresset staff in 
Chicago on the weekend of March 4, 1950. Upon his return, he 
assisted his pastor, the Rev. George A. Loose of Bethel Church, 
University City, Mo., with the celebration of Holy Communion. 
On Monday morning, March 5, he did not feel well enough to 


24 Ibid., p. 9. 
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conduct his regular classes at the Seminary. When treatment and 
rest brought no relief by the latter part of that week, he submitted 
to a series of thorough examinations. These, however, registered 
no cause for his condition, and another series was undertaken. 
His condition during the second week suddenly took a turn for the 
worse, requiring immediate hospitalization. He entered St. Luke’s 
Hospital on March 15 and on the following day was moved to 
Barnes Hospital. Another thorough examination then revealed a 
fast-growing tumor of the brain, later found to be malignant, and 
requiring immediate surgery. He underwent this extremely delicate 
operation on March 17 and never regained full consciousness. Those 
-who visited him were optimistic at times and reported a slight 
reaction. However, in general his condition remained unchanged 
to the end. Patiently he awaited the call of the Lord. Perhaps he 
had been reminded of just such an occasion when he wrote the 
poem “A Little While”: 
A little while of sorrow, 
Of trouble, anguish, grief, 
And then a glorious morrow 
Of heavenly relief! 


A little while of weeping 

And watching in the night, 
And then, in Jesus’ keeping, 

The heavenly morning light! 
A little while of sadness, 

Of struggle and distress, 


And then a wealth of gladness — 
Eternal happiness! 


A little while of longing 
And waiting all alone, 

And then with angels thronging 
Around the great white thone! 7° 


The heavenly relief, the heavenly morning light, the eternal 
happiness, and the sight of angels thronging around the great white 
throne were his a few minutes after 6:00 A.M. on June 5, 1950, 
when he was translated to the realms above. 

A brief and simple memorial service was held in the Con- 
cordia Seminary auditorium on June 6, where many of his former 
students and pastors gathered to pay their last respects. Dr. L. J. 
Sieck, president of the Seminary, spoke on Rom. 14:7-9. The lit- 


25 [bid., p. 18. 
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urgy was conducted by Pastor George A. Loose. A group of stu- 
dents still on the campus enriched the simple service with a fitting 
musical selection. This group also served as an honor guard. The 
mortal remains were then sent to beautiful Clear Lake Chapel in 
northern Indiana for interment. As a true shepherd, it was Dr. Po- 
lack’s last wish to be buried among the flock which he had so 
faithfully served for the past twelve years. The service on June 7 
at Clear Lake was conducted by the Rev. Martin J. Zschoche of 
Napoleon, Ohio, who preached to an overflow group of mourners 
on Ps. 66:16. People were gathered from all parts of northern 
Indiana and points as distant as Chicago and Toledo. Committal 
took place at the recently dedicated cemetery of Clear Lake Chapel. 
Directly across the street from the chapel, only the second to be 
buried there, the great churchman’s mortal remains were laid to 
rest, there to await the final trumpet call on Resurrection Morn. 


ee ee 
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Martin Samuel Sommer 
(1869—1949) 
ROGER L. SOMMER * 


In the case of any man who has contributed much to his 
fellow men during an active life of fourscore years, it is always. 
difficult to fix on one single contribution and say: This shall be his 
monument. , 

Yet when one weighs and winnows the many services which 


The Old Parsonage in Blenheim, Md. 
Right front window downstairs was where Dr. Martin S. Sommer was born. 
Pictured are Mr. Martin Sommer, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., foreign editor of the 


Saturday Evening Post, Mrs. Roger Sommer, and her daughter Margaret 
Martin Samuel Sommer performed for his Church and his country, 
one conclusion is inescapable. Beyond all else, he made his life sig- 
nificant because he valiantly and aggressively —at a time when 
valor and aggressiveness were necessary — fought to see that his 
fellow Lutherans and fellow citizens could hear the true Word of 
God in the language of the land of their choice rather than in a 


* Roger L. Sommer, second son of Dr. Sommer, is now pastor of St. John the 
Divine Lutheran Church, Chicago. 
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foreign tongue. The story of his life is the story of how this was 
accomplished, and this is that story. 

Martin Samuel Sommer, the eleventh child and fourth son of 
the Rev. William Michael and Emilie Henrietta Sommer, was born 
in Long Green, Baltimore County, Md., on March 31, 1869. His 
father was pastor of St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., from 
1858 to 1862. He had immigrated from Bautzen, Saxony, Germany. 
A throat ailment had caused him to resign his charge in Philadelphia 
and return to Bad Ems, Germany, in 
search of better health during the years 
1862—1865. Upon his return to this 
country he took charge of another 
St. John’s Church, this time in Balti- 
more County, at a picturesque place 
which is today known as Blenheim, Md. 
The boy Martin was born in the little 
parsonage across the road from the 
frame church building. Both are still 
in use today. The old malady returned 
to plague the Rev. William Michael 
Sommer in 1876. He resigned his 
charge again and moved to Baltimore. 
When eight years of age, the boy Mar- 
tin was entered at Immanuel Christian 
Day School. His father died on De- 
cember 19, 1878, of what in those days 
was called “inflammation of the bow- 
els,’ and the mother was left with 
twelve children. The Rev. Hugo Han- 
ser of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md., preached the sermon at Rev. Som- 
mer’s funeral, speaking on Ps. 43:5. 


The Rev. William Michael 
Sommer, Father of M.S. 
Sommer 


During his school training young Martin was befriended by 
the principal C. Louis Krieger. The school remains to this day a 
valuable institution. Mr. Krieger, long dead, was never forgotten 
by his pupil Martin, and a contact of long duration continued: 
while Mr. Krieger remained among the living. In March, 1883, 
Martin was confirmed in Immanuel Church, Baltimore, by the late 
Rev. Claus Stuerken. Completing his studies at the parochial school, 
he entered Public School No. 20 in Baltimore. After graduation 
from this school, Martin entered Baltimore City College and grad- 
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uated in June, 1889. The late Dr. George Romoser was a classmate 
and fellow graduate. . 


In 1889 Martin entered Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Of this experience he later wrote: 

I arrived at what was called Union Station, at Twelfth and Mill 
Creek Valley, although at that time the trains did not actually run into 
any station, but simply stopped on the tracks. People got off and walked 
toward a kind of shed called a station, a miserable, dirty, shabby place. 
You had to walk up steep steps and take a streetcar to the Seminary, a 
full hour’s trip. Streetcars were drawn by little donkeys, burros, as you 
may call them. The streets were so dirty that the donkeys were usually 
covered with a crust of silt. Small stones were crushed and thrown on the 
street. When ground down by traffic and sprinkled with rain, the result 
was a kind of grayish gumbo. When it did not rain, there was a fearful 
dust. 

All water coming from the tap in St. Louis in those days looked like 
- weak coffee. Sand and mud were swimming in it. When you took a bath, 
you could never see the bottom. I remember a return to Baltimore. Nothing 
surprised me more than to take a bath in water that was clear and pure. 


The Lutheran Church in the St. Louis of 1889 was practically 100 per 
cent German. German was spoken among the students. Very few could 
preach in English. Latin and German were used in the classrooms. One 
lecture by old Professor Lange was given in English. But you could hardly 
call it lecturing. He came into the room and read from a book. There was 
no one to keep record of the attendance. At times only a third of the class 
was present. Occasionally out of a class of fifty students there were only 
three present. Dr. Franz Pieper lectured at times in Latin. 


Of life at Concordia Seminary in those days Dr. Sommer 
wrote: 

Four students, with four desks in each corner of the room, shared 
a study room. The same students slept in a room on the third floor, with 
one iron bedstead in each corner of the room and two cupboards-in the 
middle of the room. Two students shared a cupboard. First-class men 
were those about to graduate. They pointed three fingers at the third-class 
men, which meant “dumme dritte Klasse.” Some students matriculated from 
Germany and knew very little English. Beer was allowed in the Seminary 
and could be taken afternoons, but not in the morning.» When a professor 
had a birthday, he donated a sum of money, and the students had a 
“Kommers,” that is, a lunch, hymn-sing, and a general good time. In those 
days we had “Philister,” people who took students to their homes for 
dinner on Sundays and holidays and did the students’ washing free. My 
“Philister” were descendants of the old Schurichts, who had come with 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther from Germany. 

Pastors in the city at that time, none of whom preached English, 
were Rev. C. F. Obermeyer and Rev. C. L. Janzow, but both could speak 
English. Rev. Otto Hanser was considered the most eloquent German 
speaker. 
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On Pentecost Sunday, 1890, Student Martin Sommer at- 
tended English services in a lodge hall on the southwest corner of 
Grand and St. Louis Avenues. About forty people were present, 
and the Rev. Fred Adams was the preacher. The young theological 
student was impressed by the courage of this little group, who had 
announced the purchase of property at Garrison and St. Louis Aves. 

for the erection of a new church. Shortly after this Rev. Adams took 
sick of typhoid fever and died. 

Student Sommer began preaching in and around St. Louis 
while still attending the Seminary. His first sermon was delivered 
on Rev. 3:20: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock” at Saint 
Genevieve, Mo., June 15, 1890. During that summer he served this 
parish, which must have been without a pastor. He also served at 
Pointe Prairie, Mo., from October, 1890, to March, 1891. On his 
first visit to his native city, after two years at the Seminary, he 
preached in and around Baltimore. In November of 1891 he began 
preaching at Grace Church, St. Louis, owing to the illness and death 
of its pastor, Rev. Adams. At first he spoke there cace a month, 
but from April until the time he accepted the congregation’s call 
he was in the pulpit almost every Sunday. His early sermon record 
indicates that he preached sixty-five times before he graduated for 
the ministry, a heavy amount of speaking for a seminary student, 
even in those days. Most sermons were in the English language. 
The average pay for such a sermon was $2.00 to $3.00, sums which 
covered traveling expenses to and from the distant church to be 
served. In an old notebook we find a note that he received about 
$15.00 for his first ten sermons, “sum total,” or an average of $1.50 
a sermon. . 

In June of 1892 he was called by Grace Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
as its second pastor, succeeding Fred Adams. Grace Church had 
actually called him before he graduated for the ministry, but upon 
the advice of his mother and professors he did not accept the call 
until he had graduated. He was ordained and installed June 19. 

During the first five years of his ministry at Grace Church he 
was instrumental, together with others, in starting many an English- 
speaking church. He frequently preached at Anchor Hall in South 
St. Louis to assist Redeemer Church in its beginning. He traveled 
to Hannibal, Mo., to assist St. John’s Church in its relations with 
the Missouri Synod, and the first years found him at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in Redeemet’s pulpit, in St. Peter’s Church, East St. Louis, at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and in the Easton Avenue, St. Louis, mission, 
which later became Mount Calvary Church. 
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In his early preaching he drew upon George Stoeckhardt and 
C. F. W. Walther for assistance, translating many of their thoughts 
into the native tongue. He familiarized himself with the works of 
Henry Ward Beecher, Henry Barrow, Frederic Farrer, and Charles 
Spurgeon. On occasion he would attend the service of a famous 
preacher. He heard Charles Jefferson, DeWitt Talmage, Campbell 
Morgan, the evangelist Gipsy Smith, Sr., and Billy Sunday, when 
they came to town. But he also heard Dr. Boyd at the 2d Baptist 
Church and Dr. Brooks at the Presbyterian Church in St. Louis 
when he had leisure. Though he followed, as a rule, the standard 
selection of Bible texts, he would preach a special sermon for the 


occasion when a great event, such as the assassination of McKinley, 


occurred. Thus he chose in Grace Church, on September 8, 1901, 
the text Rom. 13:1-2: “Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers”; and for McKinley’s 
burial, Prov. 14:34: “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people,” the 
following Sunday. 

Young Pastor Sommer was somewhat of 
an attraction in St. Louis in the early years of 
his ministry because he was the first (after 
Adams) American-language preacher in that 
city of his Synod. Grace Church was the mother 

Dr. Martin S. congregation of English churches for Lutherans 
Sommers 1893 in St. Louis. People who were affiliated with 
German congregations came from far and near 

to hear the young preacher speak in the language of the country. 
Especially the young came to his evening services in Grace Church. 
But, as is the fate of pioneers in every line of human endeavor, he 
also was the target for criticism and even abuse. At this time many 
believed that dogmatic purity would be sacrificed if Lutheranism 
were brought to worshipers in the English instead of the German 
tongue. The English preacher was looked upon with suspicion by 


_ many of his German brethren. There was a fear of “tricky transla- 


tion” of the pure German doctrine, and men who were facile in the 
language of the country to which they owed allegiance met chal- 
lenges when they talked on theological subjects with their German 
Lutheran brethren who were slower in the use of the country’s 
medium. An example of this was the word virtue translated from 
the German word Tugend. There was also a kind of strife of words 
when the two languages were involved in the same religious faith, 
and many simply shook their heads and would not give in to the 
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inevitable transition. There was an attitude among some Missou- 
rians that if English was wanted, let these upstarts enter the Ohio 
Synod. Hymns like “Rock of Ages” and “Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Savior,” were looked upon with suspicion. Even as late as 1911, 
when the old English Synod joined Missouri as a District, there 
was a pronounced professional jealousy in the same city between the 
English and the German workers. Because the English churches 
gained many, they were charged with proselyting. 


Of this condition Pastor Sommer wrote: 


I became accustomed to being criticized, condemned, and ee 
One minister said that at Grace Church Aaes would never be truly con- 
firmed. On the other hand, there 
wete those who criticized me 
because I did not rush into Eng- 
lish, but went slow. There was 
a bitter spirit between English- 
speaking and German-speaking 
pastors. But the late Dr. C. C. 
Schmidt, Rev. C. F. Obermeyer, 
and the Rev. C. L. Janzow took 
the more reasonable and progres- 
sive view. 


In 1897 Martin Sommer 
courted Laura Brinkmeier 
and married her on July 14, 
1897. She was a young high 
Old Grace Church, 1891—1911, school graduate, valedictorian 

St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis and , : 
Ga, entahicanatee of her class, in days when 
few girls graduated from 


high school. She was a lively, carefree girl. Her father was a cat- 
penter, contractor, and builder in St. Louis. Her mother, the former 
Hattie Bramsch, was a devout and hard-working Christian woman, 
kind, motherly, and sympathetic. As Pastor Sommer often told his 
children: “I courted your mother by frequently walking with her 
in Tower Grove Park.” She had been confirmed in the Evangelical 
Church in St. Louis, but turned to the Lutheran Church when she 
attended her future husband’s church. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in Grace Church. 

On Pentecost Sunday, June 3, 1900, Martin Sommer, ihe was 
born. On that Sunday his father packed in Grace Church on 
John 14:23-31 in the morning, and in the evening on Prov. 1:7 on 
the themes “Love” and “Wisdom.” His morning sermon that day 
had been taken from Dr. Walther’s outline in the 4th volume of 
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the Homiletical Magazine. His evening sermon was reworked from 
an old outline in his files. At this point in his ministry there appears 


an annual sermon program worked out a year in advance for morn- 


ing services and four months in advance for evening sermons. He 
developed a sermon book in which the theme and the text were put 
down, and references were inserted during the year as he came 
across fitting illustrations and other suitable material. 

Grace Congregation was 
growing into the powerful or- 
ganization it became in the next 
decade. The building erected 
in the early 1890’s was proving 
inadequate for the Sunday 
school and the membership. 
Confirmation classes were in- 
creasing, with as high as eighty, 
ninety, and a hundred children 
to be taught. The Grace plant 
was remodeled and enlarged, a 
wing added to the south, and 
a parsonage built at 3118 
St. Louis Ave. The whole nar- 
thex was remodeled, changing 
the entrance from Garrison 
Avenue to an entrance on 
St. Louis Avenue. This gave 
more seating capacity in the 
Dr. Sommer and his mother at the rear of the church and readier 

St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904 access tO a large balcony. 

St. Louis as a city was 
changing also. Steamboating on the Mississippi had developed in 
the 1850’s with the opening of the upper river as far as St. Paul to 
river traffic. More than a thousand trips a year were made from 
St. Louis to St. Paul in those days by river. Fur trading, soldiering, 
stores for immigrants, and minerals down the river provided a 
great deal of trade in St. Louis. Lumber, wheat, agricultural im- 
plements, groceries, and dry goods stocking the infant Northwest 
settlements were taken off deep-bottom boats at St. Louis and put 
on upriver carriers. The speed of these boats was also improved. 
The years 1817—1850 showed a change from three months to three 
weeks for a boat going up the river to St. Louis from New Orleans. 
This was equivalent to a considerable increase in available boats. 
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St. Louis was a crossroad site where the trade of the East, South, 
Northwest, and Southwest met. It enjoyed a natural quay far 
superior to those of other river ports in its vicinity. This explains 
why St. Louis developed from 1818 as a village of 180 homes to 
~ a large city in 1850. In 1855 there were 7,000 arrivals and departures 
of river boats at St. Louis alone. Robert E. Lee was one of its 
heroes, for he found a way to engineer the silt away from the port 
of St. Louis and made possible its terminal facilities for at least 
six major water routes. 

But with the changing economy from river transportation to 
rail transportation, St. Louis tried desperately to keep its place and 
remain ahead of the other great terminal of the Midwest, Chicago. 
It was in the days of Pastor Sommer’s early ministry that this effort 
was going on. One economy was giving way to the other, but 
meanwhile St. Louis did hold the edge over Chicago for a while. 
With six and one-half miles of river front and six miles deep, this 
city was destined to settle many of the rail and river travelers 
from Europe. A large Irish settlement developed, and it was to 
the south, southeast, and southwest of Grace Church that these 
immigrants lived in droves. But a second generation of German 
stock had settled around Grace Church to the east, north, and west, 
and many of these joined Grace Church. Here the German lan- 
guage was giving way to the English tongue, and intermarriages 
among the mixed-language groups brought on the use of the native 
tongue rapidly. The melting pot of people in St. Louis necessitated 
a transition to a common medium also in religion. Grace Church 
and Pastor Sommer were equipped to serve these people, and Grace 
Congregation grew strong and very active, especially with younger 
people. Successful merchants, freight handlers, artisans, bankers, 
doctors, joined the church. Plans were made to build a new church, 
a larger church than had ever been built by Lutherans in St. Louis, 
and the property across the street from the present church was pur- 
chased and a building fund begun. 

During this period Pastor Sommer was confirming many adults. 
He prepared two classes a year, one received on Palm Sunday with 
the children’s class, and questioned publicly with them in the early 
years; and another received toward the end of November or early 
in December. On November 25, 1905, a second son was born, Roger 
L. Sommer. The next day Pastor Sommer was in the pulpit twice, 
preaching in the morning on “Government” from Matt. 22:15-22 
and in the evening on 1 Cor. 1:9 a: “God is faithful.” 


—————— 
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His 1905 preaching schedule took him to Winfield, Kans., for 
a dedication, to South St.Louis at Redeemer, to Zion Church, 
Gravelton, Mo., to Springdale, Ark., to St. Charles, Mo., to Jen- 
nings, Mo., where he spoke at the cornerstone laying of St. Jacobi 
Church. In 1907 he was helping Pilgrim Church get started with 
the aid of his assistant, the Rev. Alfred Doerfiler. On August 18 
of that year he spoke at its cornerstone laying. At this time an 
entire self-supporting congregation was released, and Grace Church 
financed the first building project of the Pilgrim group. To the end 
of 1907 and throughout 1908 he was frequently at Pilgrim Church, 
exchanging with Pastor Doerffler. Also in 1908 he was at Messiah 
Church and took a lively interest in the founding of this congrega- 
tion and spoke at the installation of the late Rev. W. F. Wilk on 
September 27, 1908. He also spoke at its church dedication, June 6, 
1909. On October 13, 1909, he took public notice of the 100th 
anniversary of the city of St. Louis, preaching a special sermon in 
Grace Church for the occasion on Jonah 3:2: “Arise, go ye unto 
Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preaching that I 
bid thee!” (To be continued) 


New Sustaining Members 
of Concordia Historical Institute 
Since May, 1950 


Catharine Broekmann, Mr. and Mrs. Herb. C. Geyer, 
Overland, Mo. Flint, Mich. 
* Dr. Arthur Brohm, Rev. Antonio Gianvittorio, 
San Francisco, Calif. ‘ Owensville, Mo. 
Mr. Chas. J. Burde, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. B. O. Graham, 
* Mr. Elmer T. Elbrecht, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio Mr. Herb. W. Knopp, 
Mr. Fred C. Ellermann, Valparaiso, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. A. T. Leimbach, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. R. H. Gaebler, St. Louis, Mo. Lydia R. Otto, Atlantic, lowa 


* Should have been included in last report. Our humble apologies. 
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Dr. Walter A. Maier’s Undeviating Stand 
Against Atheistic Communism 
By HARRIET E. SCHWENK * 
Il 


In the following statement Dr. Maier pointed out that the 
Church does not oppose communism in itself, especially as the early 
Christians practiced it; he denounced atheistic Communism because — 
of its opposition to Christ: 


These early believers practiced their faith. The Savior’s love was a 
dynamic force in their lives. Consequently they had no unfed hungry, no 
unrelieved needy, in their midst; for we read: “As many as were possessors 
of lands or houses sold them and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet, and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need.” Saint Luke summarizes, “They 
had all things common.” That was real communism. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that the Church opposes communism in itself! The Church has no 
business to condemn any social, economic, or political arrangements which 
do not disregard the rights of God and man. If people of their own free 
will want to abolish private property and share their money, that is their 
privilege. 

With such communism the Church, which is certainly not exclusively 
the capitalist’s friend, or in any way the workman’s foe, would have no 
quarrel today; but it is irreconcilably opposed to the atheism, the ridicule 
of religion, the blasphemy, the mockery, the persecution, which mark 
modern Communism. Let us pray and work so that those who cry, “Down 
with the churches!” may be brought to Jesus! Even this miracle of con- 
version is not too hard for the Holy Spirit. In Nicaragua, Victor Mandoza, 
godless revolutionist, hated the Savior so violently that he boasted: “If I 
were president of Nicaragua for five days, all these missionaries and their 
followers would be shot before I vacated office.” However, unknown to 
anyone else, he started to read his neighbor’s Bible, the book he had 
viciously condemned. His eyes began to open. Soon he asked his neighbor 
whether he could attend the missionaries’ service; and there, to his friend’s 
amazement, Victor Mandoza, Communist, accepted the Lord Jesus as his 
personal Savior. Today he is an ordained minister.18 

Over in Schwerin, Germany, Russian Zone, the Youth Council 
recently prohibited the children from singing “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Atheist leaders there did not want youth to glorify Christ. From various 
sectors of the globe missionaries report that the preaching of the Cross 
is systematically opposed.!? 

The Communist creed lies when it makes Christ a Friend of the rich 
and the capitalists, but an enemy of the poor and the workingmen. Has 


* Part I appeared in the July, 1950, issue, pp. 49—58. 


18 Walter A. Maier, The Airways Proclaim Christ, 14th Lutheran Hour 
series, Part I, October, 1946—January, 1947, pp. 86—89. 


19 Jbid., p. 244. 
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anyone throughout history ever championed the cause of the downtrodden, 
the sick, the starving, the enslaved, as our Lord did? The followers of 
Karl Marx lie when in tall letters they print this falsehood on their public 
buildings: “Religion” (and they mean especially the Christian religion, the 
Gospel of the Savior slain for the sins of an evil world) “is the opiate 
of the masses” — the drug that puts people to sleep and keeps them from 
enjoying their rights and liberties. For where in all the ages can you find 
a force which has even approached Christ’s Evangel as an agency of 
freedom, blessing, progress, prosperity, both spiritual and material, for the 
whole human tace? Men lie when, even in the name of religion, they 
systematically deny that Jesus is the Savior of mankind and, contradicting 
the sacred promise that “whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,” teach that He is the Redeemer of only a select 
-few. They lie when they claim the atonement He purchased with His blood 
is not enough to free us from our sins, that we ourselves must earn and 
pay our own way into heaven, when His Word testifies to the truth that 
“by one offering He hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.” 
The reason many of you ate still against the Son of God is to be explained 
by the tragedy that instead of hearing Him speak to your soul, you have 
been influenced by poisoned prejudice, followed falsehood rather than given 
Christ a chance to show you His glorious Gospel.”” 

. . . Two short years ago the American people were told that the 
Rhine River was the American frontier; now they are warned from Wash- 
ington that the Dardanelles, Greece, and Turkey are the new boundaries 
on which the blessings of free speech and free worship are to be safe- 
guarded. For the first time in recent years a President of the United 
States officially condemned aggressive Communism by name, when Pres- 
ident Truman asked for American men and money to withstand the inroads 
of Communist totalitarianism in the Mediterranean. We are not now con- 
cerned about the political issues involved. Partisan views have no place in 
any pulpit. The preacher of Heaven’s truth must rather review the sorrows 
and the dangers besetting our age, warn against them, and hold up the 
Gospel of Christ as the source of salvation and strengthening comfort. 
Whatever the political aspects of Communist aggression may be, I ask you 
to remember, as we have consistently emphasized, that the aggressive 
atheism in present-day Communism is a formidable foe of our faith, the 
mightiest of all menaces to the Churches of Jesus. The printed statements 
of militant nihilists across the seas prove this beyond question. 

How will we meet this Communist advance? Many maintain pub- 
- licly that we must fight another war and ultimately crush our opponents 

by sheer might. God keep us from that delusion! We fought World 

War II to rid the world of Hitlerism, only to find that now we are con- 
fronted by other even more formidable “isms.” Tens of millions of lives 
were sacrificed in the, past thirty-five years to defend the rights of small 
nations; but today more little countries are overrun than ever before.”? 

The world is much farther from its Deliverer than it was when we 


20 Walter A. Maier, Global Broadcasts of His Grace, 14th Lutheran Hour 
series, Part II, January—April, 1947, pp. 140—141. 


21 Tbid., pp. 206—207. 
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began this radio crusade. Today almost one fifth of the earth’s surface, 
particularly in Europe and Asia, is controlled by atheist agencies, whose 
leaders have served notice that they will not rest until the religion of Jesus 
is rooted out and ruined. Throughout the globe, the very ends of which 
this broadcast would cover with the Gospel of a Savior slain for men’s sins, 
we see forgetfulness of the Almighty, rebellion against the redeeming 
Christ, boasting, brutal blasphemy.2? ’ 

Besides, our age is cursed not only by absence from church, but by 
organized opposition to its work and existence. A few days ago Stalin, 
whom many regard as the mightiest world figure, issued this official state- 
ment to leaders on the atheist youth movement throughout the U.S. S. R.: 
“The Party cannot be neutral regarding religion. It carries out an anti- 
religious propaganda against all and sundry religious beliefs... . It is con- 
sidered impossible and impermissible for a young Communist member to 
believe in God and to observe religious rites.” Such blasphemous dec- 
larations, increasing in number and hatred, are warning signs which show 
us that unless God is exceedingly merciful to us, believers in our generation 
and in this country may be called to fight for the right to proclaim the 
crucified Redeemer.?* 

Scarlet unbelief killed God’s servants in that ninth century before 
Christ, and Red atheism across the seas massacres men of God in our 
twentieth century after Christ, with this difference, that today the Savior’s 
enemies have destroyed far more martyrs than hate-filled Jezebel could. ... 
Read Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s own story when he, the former prime min- 
ister of Poland, in the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch tells us how in 1941 the 
Reds systematically murdered 11,000 Polish officers! He writes: “Believing 
they were going home the [se 11,000} were led to Katyn Forest and, in what 
must have been a scene that sickened heaven, were murdered. Each man 
was shot through the back of the head, after his hands had been tied 
behind him by fence wire. The Russians threw the bodies into a long, 
single grave, but they made one mistake. The ground into which they 
placed the dead officers was of a peculiar composition which virtually 
mummified dead objects placed in it. What might have become uniden- 
tifiable skeletons in a few months remained almost perfectly preserved 
corpses, with papers and other means of identification intact.” 24 ; 

In the Baltic provinces the Church has been driven underground. 
In Lithuania 60 per cent of the Lutheran and Protestant churches have 
been closed. More than 30 per cent of the country’s pastors are either dead 
or deported; and the churches that still operate have tremendous difficulty in 
paying the increasing taxes. In Hungary the head of the Lutheran Church, 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, has been jailed for two years on trumped-up charges. 
In Latvia, Estonia, and other Baltic countries, the Red persecution reigns 
almost unchecked. Eleven of the Estonian Lutheran Church leaders have 
been arrested and deported to Siberia. Pastors throughout the satellite 


22 Walter A. Maier, A Thousand Voices Proclaim Christ, 15th Lutheran 
Hour series, Part I, September, 1947—January, 1948. Sermon No. 1, September 28. 
Book is on the press at the time of this writing. 


23 Ibid., Sermon of November 23, 1947. 
24 Ibid., Sermon of April 18, 1948. 
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countries, in order to get their rations of food, shoes, and clothing, are 
forced to become clerks, mechanics, and laborers.?° 

Hear these recent statements from official Communist publications 
in the U.S.S.R.: First, “It is not to be tolerated that even the smallest 
manifestation of religiousness should be observed among Communists.” 
Then, “A young man cannot be a member of the Young Communist 
League unless he is free from religious conviction.” Then, “For a young 
Communist it is impossible to believe in God.” Then, “The propaganda 
of atheism ... has been a vital part of the activities in Soviet Russia 
from the first days of the Soviet regime.” 

_.. The Red hatred of Jesus, with Stalin’s nod of approval, has 
closed thousands of churches, persecuted, exiled or killed thousands of 
clergymen, confiscated thousands of the churches’ charitable and educational 
institutions. On the Day of Judgment, when all the hell hounds of 
heathendom, Herod, Nero, Vespasian, Julian, Diocletian, are sentenced 
for their savage persecution of believers, the blood stains on their hands 
and their consciences will not be as crimson as those which color the Com- 
munist killers. During these recent years of your life you have witnessed 
che widest and worst attack on the churches which the annals of mankind 
have ever recorded 

Don’t make the mistake of concluding that atheistic Communism and 
its hatred of the churches is centered in distant Europe; that American 
Reds are different; that our American churches are not endangered! We 
remind you that in his book, What Is Communism? Earl Browder plainly 
says, “We Communists do not distinguish between good and bad religions 
because we think they are all bad for the masses.” Radicals in our country 
have long served notice on us that their victory within our borders would 
mean the closing of by far the most of our quarter million churches. . . . 
Make no mistake about this: The high command of Communism, Josef 
Stalin, leader, has decreed the communizing of the entire world, including 
~ especially these United States.*® 


25 Walter A. Maier, “Communism, Its Cause and Cure,” sermon in the 17th 
Lutheran Hour series, delivered on October 23, 1949. 


26 Walter A. Maier, “The Two Birthdays,” sermon in the 17th Lutheran 
Hour series, December 18, 1949. 


(To be continued ) 
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Minutes of the Eighth Triennial Convention 
of the Concordia Historical Institute 
June 24, 1950 —2:00 P.M. 


Trinity Lutheran Church Parish Hall 
Freistadt, Wis. 


After a most delicious chicken dinner served by the ladies of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Freistadt, Wis., the eighth triennial 
meeting of the Concordia Historical Institute was called to order 
by the president, the Rev. Prof. Arthur C. Repp. After the address 
of welcome an agenda for the meeting was presented by the pres- 
ident. 

Owing to the absence of the secretary, the Rev. Prof. George 
Dolak, a motion was passed that William C. Krato serve as sec- 
retary pro tem for this convention. 

The chairman announced that it was necessary to validate the 
proxy ballots submitted. This was done by the secretary, who also 
distributed the ballots which were assigned to certain delegates 
present. . 

The following committees were appointed: Nomination and 
Election Committee: Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht, chairman; F. W. 
Abel and Erich Boehlke. Resolution Committee: Dr. Martin 
Walker, chairman; Dr. L. J. Sieck, and the Rev. Erwin T. Umbach. 


The president then presented his annual report to the con- 
vention: 


To make a president’s report covering three years, after being in office 
but six weeks, becomes quite a mathematical problem. My report will 
in fact be a summary and report of the term held by our friend and 
brother, Dr. W. G. Polack, whom the Lord in His wise providence called 
to his heavenly home during the early days of this month. 

The past three years have been marked by many changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Board of Directors of the Institute and its staff. Our curator, 
the Rev. Dr. Karl Kretzmann, resigned from office, effective January 31, 
1948, because of illness. For a few months his services were retained in 
order to do research, but the Lord soon called him to Himself after a 
protracted illness. After serving as our research man for some time, the 
Rev. August Suelflow was appointed curator, effective February 1, 1948. 

The ranks of the Board of Directors likewise saw a number of 
changes. The vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. George Majoros 
was filled by the appointment of the Rev. Prof. George Dolak. Dr. The- 
odore Hanser felt it necessary to resign because of the press of professional 
work and his special interest in a newly organized mission in Webster 
Groves, Mo. In his place Mr. Erwin T. Koch was appointed. The stress 
of work called for by his chairmanship on the editorial committee of the 
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Lutheran Witness, moved Dr. W.G. Polack to resign his presidency, 
effective Sept.1, 1949. The undersigned was elected by the Board on 
May 25, 1950. Professor Dolak was elected secretary in the same meeting. 

During the past three years the QuaARTERLY continued to carry 
articles of historical value under the able editorship of Dr. Polack. After 
serving as editor for twenty-two years, Dr. Polack resigned, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950. The undersigned was appointed editor. One issue has ap- 
peared, and the second one is now on the press. Some minor changes have 
been made, and the convention is invited to make suggestions so that this 
periodical may continue to make its contributions to the study of American 
Lutheranism and awaken a wider interest in the past of our Synod. 

The membership of our Institute reached the thousand mark during 
1947, but since then it has had a slight decline. Deaths have made heavy 
- inroads upon our list. A stricter accounting of members in good standing 
is also reflected in the loss. At present there are thirty-eight life members, 
111 sustaining members, and 795 regular members, making a total of 843. 

Long-range plans for increasing the membership have been carefully 
studied by the Board, and results should soon show themselves. At this 
time we should mention the work of one of our members, now on the 
Board, Mr. Erwin T. Koch, who in the past years has been responsible. 
for over 100 new members and has made it his personal responsibility 
to get a second hundred within the next year. Additional members with 
the same interest and zeal would go a long way to give us a steady increase 
in membership. 

With the exception of the St.Louis chapter, we have not found 
gteat activity among the chapters. We regret that none of the chapters 
have been a factor in increasing our membership. 

Valuable publicity has been given to the Institute by the St. Louis 
Lutheran and the Lutheran Witness. We believe that this will assist us in 
our membership drive. 

On October 4 to 5, 1949, District archivists met in St. Louis in a 
meeting sponsored by the Institute. Fourteen archivists were present from 
various parts of the country. A stimulating program proved mutually 
helpful. 

Our most pressing problem is still with us, and it is pressing indeed. 
This is the housing of the Institute’s valuable collection and making it 
available to students of history. Through the co-operation of Concordia 
Seminary one large room and vault have been placed at our disposal, but 
this does not begin to take care of the Institute’s needs. 

With the end of the more rigid building restrictions, plans have been 
taken up again for the proposed museum to be housed on the grounds of 
the seminary. As the members probably know, the Waltke Estate of 
St. Louis has given a substantial sum of money toward such a museum. 
At present about $53,000 is available and, in addition, $5,000 for equip- 
ment. Tentative plans have been drawn, and negotiations with the Sem- 
inary Board of Control are now in progress. It is hoped that our next 
convention will bring a report of the dedication of this much-needed 
building. © 

With the death of our esteemed Dr. Polack the Board of Directors 
authorized, with the consent of Mrs. Polack, a Dr. W. G. Polack Memorial 
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Fund to be used in connection with the furnishing of a part of the pro- 
posed museum. 

To meet the growing needs of the Institute and to assist in preserving 
the records of our Synod in a more adequate manner, we are apprising 
Synod now in convention of our work and needs, with a hope that the 
Fiscal Conference will allocate additional funds for our use. 

The convention appreciated the very fine report of the presi- 
dent and upon motion accepted his report. 

~The treasurer’s report for the past triennium was submitted 
by the treasurer, Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart. Mimeographed copies 
were distributed. Balances shown in the treasurer’s report were as 
follows: 5-16-47, $4,032.06; 5-15-48, $2,052.39; 5-15-49, $2,712.17; 
5-15-50, $2,967.90. Upon motion the report of the treasurer was 
accepted. 

One of the essays for the convention was presented by the 
Rev. Professor Paul F. Koehneke of Milwaukee, Wis. His topic was 
“Joint Mission Festivals in the Lutheran Church to 1868.” It was 
a most interesting paper showing the mission interests of our people 
in the early days of our Church. It seems that the first gathering 
called a mission festival was held in Edwardsville, Ill, on the first 
Sunday in Advent (December 3), 1855. It was pouted out that 
mission festivals began to be held because of the initiative of two 
farmers. It seems that the first English mission festival was held 
in Baltimore in the year 1868. The Rev. Rudolph P. Schroth of 
Milwaukee, Wis., presented a paper on “The Transition of the 
Wisconsin District from German to English.” Among the many 
interesting details on this subject, it was pointed out that “German” 
was removed from the name of the Wisconsin District in the year 
1919 and that English was first accepted as the official language 
in 1934. The records also show that the last German essay was 
presented in 1937. 

After the discussion and presentation of these papers the mem- 
bers asked that, if possible, they be published in the QuaARTERLY. 


The report of the curator, the Rev. August R. Suelflow, was 
next presented: 


Little did the German immigrants who settled in Freistadt in 1839 
under Captain Heinrich von Rohr dream that such an august group as 
the Concordia Historical Institute would one day assemble in convention 
in its midst. 

It was not an accident that our Institute this year is meeting in this 
peaceful community of Freistadt. Our Historical Institute has ‘always met 
in conjunction with the triennial conventions of Synod. And since this 
year’s convention is being held in Milwaukee, a “suburb” of Freistadt, 
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naturally Freistadt was chosen as the most appropriate meeting place. And 
besides, to Trinity Congregation, the host church, goes the honor of being 
the oldest Lutheran congregation in the State of Wisconsin. But how 
different was our jaunt out to Freistadt this afternoon from the first ones 
made by the early pioneers. Roads were unknown during that first winter. 
Yet the early settlers had to get their supplies from Milwaukee. Just 
to illustrate the hardships of the trip, rightly so called, we may relate a 
little story. One of the better-to-do settlers who were fortunate enough to 
own oxen planned to get provisions from Milwaukee. A less fortunate 
neighbor asked to ride along on the rough wagon. Filling his little basket 
with eggs, the only produce he could offer in return for flour, he boarded 
the heavy wagon. The two jostled and bumped along on the rough mud 
roads. Finally the less fortunate neighbor decided he better walk alongside 
the wagon lest he break his eggs through the many bumps which the 
wagon sustained. Soon the two were in animated conversation. Unnoticed, 
the pedestrian’s toe caught on a root and hurled him to the ground. In the 
jolt his elbow was pushed into the basket of eggs, crushing every single 
one. If only he had stayed on the wagon! 

This may seem like a very simple story. Whether we realize it or 
not, some people are making the same mistake today. Thinking that their 
historical records and heirlooms are too precious to be deposited in our 
_ Synod’s official historical depository, they prefer to walk alone, to keep 
their treasures in attics and basements, where no one sees them and where 
so frequently they are destroyed by fire and rodents. Characteristic items 
of various ages and generations as well as documents and minutes telling 
the story of the Church’s development should be deposited in our archives, 
where they can be preserved for future generations. 

We are, however, very grateful to the many farsighted individuals 
who have deposited so many items of historical value with us during the 
last triennium. From the point of view of the researcher the most important 
materials came from the libraries of Dr. L. Fuerbringer and Dr. Karl 
Kretzmann. Since both of these men were historians in their own right, 
it is obvious that the contributions from their libraries to our archives have 
increased greatly both the size and value of our collection. Another large 
collection of valuable materials came to us from the sainted H. H. Bohning. 
Since these accessions are currently appearing on the pages of the Quar- 
TERLY, it will not be necessary to go into detail here. I would like to 
mention again, however, that congregational histories and orders of service 
are coming into our archives in large numbers. Curios and mementos of 
eatlier days are also being deposited at an ever-increasing pace. 

Three years ago in the curator’s report you heard that our facilities 
were crowded to capacity. Since then a record amount of material has 
come in; yet we are still functioning under even greater difficulties as far 
as space is concerned. Every available inch of wall and floor space is being 
utilized, so that our esteemed vice-president has remarked, “My, you are 
defying the laws of physics!” It should be added that we now have over 
1,000 feet of shelving and that our seven steel file cases are filled beyond 
capacity. The folders in these file cases are so sociable that when one is 
pulled out, four of five others jump up at the same time. If ever a new 
building was imperative, the day is now. 
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Naturally, work is slowed down considerably under such crowded 
conditions. However, the task of cataloguing and indexing has been steadily 
carried forward. Many agencies, congregations, and individuals have leaned 
heavily on our records for information. In this connection I am happy to 
report that since November of last year your honorable Board of Directors 
has found it financially possible to employ part-time secretarial help. 


In view of the tremendous amount of work to be done, we hope the day is 


not too far distant when we can afford to hire a full-time secretary. 

- You may also be interested to hear that the Institute now has a set 
of slides depicting in beautiful, natural color various historical objects 
and curios in our possession. Your curator would be very happy to show 
these to interested congregations and groups at any time. Samples of these 
slides are on display at our booth in Milwaukee. I would also like to call 
your attention to the pictorial folder published for the first time in the 
history of our Institute. Even though these pictures are in black and white, 
they well illustrate the importance and value of our collection. The folders 
may be purchased at 25 cents each. 

In conclusion I should like to pay tribute to two outstanding histo- 
rians who were very closely associated with our Institute. Both of these 
men were called home by the Lord during the last triennium. Dr. Karl 
Kretzmann, the first full-time curator of our Institute, was a man with the 
rare quality of making history interesting and alive. His many articles 
in the Quarterty still speak for him even after his death. Dr. W. G. 
Polack, one of our charter members, and secretary, acting curator, editor, 
and president for many years, passed to his heavenly reward only a few 
weeks ago. He, perhaps more than anyone else, was responsible for the 
organization and growth of our Institute. His vision and foresight created 
it, and his planning and interest made it grow. May the memory of these 
men continue to urge us on to greater zeal in the service of this phase of 


the Church’s work. 


A motion was made to accept the report. 

The Nomination and Election Committee made the following 
report: 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Concordia Historical Institute: 

After a systematic canvass of the entire membership of the Institute 
by residence, occupation, sex, and length of membership, your Nomination 
Committee makes the following report: 

Wuereas, Our present officers and Board members have freely and 
faithfully served us; and 

Wuereas, We have reason to expect further great things from them; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the present officers and Board members stand as can- 
didates for election to the same positions that they have held; and be it 
further ; 

Resolved, That the acting secretary be authorized by this resolution to 
cast a unanimous ballot for each of the candidates in the name of this 
convention. 
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Upon motion the report of the Nomination and Election Com- 
mittee was adopted and the secretary authorized to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the re-election of all present officers and Board members. 

The Rev. Erwin Umbach, secretary of the Resolution Com- 
mittee, presented the following resolutions: 


, 


if 


Wuereas, God in His wise providence has called to eternal glory the 
Rev. Dr. William Gustave Polack, pastor, educator, author, historian, 
editor, poet, and hymnologist, one of the founders of the Concordia Histo- 
tical Institute and for many years its president, editor of its QUARTERLY, 


_ and its inspiring leader; and 


Wuereas, God in His wise providence has also called to eternal glory 
the Rev. Dr. Karl Kretzmann, pastor, author, poet, synodical leader, and 
historian, a warm promoter of the Concordia Historical Institute and, in 
recent years, its first full-time curator; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to God for the gift of these 
capable and faithful servants and bow in submission to His will in removing 
them from the scene of their earthly labors to the life of glory in heaven; 
and be it furthermore 

Resolved, That we spread this record of appreciation upon our minutes, 
and that a copy of the same be sent to the families of Dr. Polack and of 
Dr. Kretzmann as an expression of our sympathy, with the prayer that God 
may comfort them with His love and help them in His grace. 


2 


Resolved, That we thank Professor Arthur C. Repp for accepting the 
vacant office of the presidency and taking over the duties and obligations 
of the same; and 

That we express our appreciation to our fellow member Erwin T. 
Koch for his zeal and success in securing over one hundred new members 
for our Institute, and that we encourage our entire membership to emulate 
his example as time and opportunity is given them. 


3 


Wuereas, The plan of utilizing the services of regional vice-pres- 
idents for the upbuilding and developing of the work of our Institute 
appears to have become somewhat inoperative; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask our executive officers to put this plan into 
full operation again so that through a steady flow of reports, historical 
materials, and memberships from all regions where our Synod is at work 
the continued growth of our Institute be assured. 


4 


Resolved, That we suggest to the Board of Directors of Concordia 
Historical Institute a salary adjustment for the benefit of the curator; 
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D) 


Resolved, That we express our sincere thanks to our speakers at this 
meeting, the Rev. Professor Paul F. Koehneke and the Rev. Rudolph P. 
Schroth, for their entertaining and enlightening historical essays and that 

we refer these essays to the editor of the Quarrerty for possible reprint 
in its pages. 6 ; 


_ Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Freistadt, Wis., the first church of our Synod to be established 
in the State of Wisconsin and our host for our meeting, also to its pastor, 
the Rev. H. H. Wiechmann, and his gracious wife, and to all its members 
who have contributed to the splendid hospitality which has helped make 
our triennial meeting so pleasant and outstanding. 

The chairman announced that two living charter members of 
the original fourteen were in attendance at this convention, 


Mr. Theo. Eckhart and Dr. L. J. Sieck. 


No further business on hand, the meeting adjourned with 
prayer led by Dr. Martin Walker. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WitiaM C. Krato, Secretary pro tem 


Polack Memorial Fund 


The Institute’s Board of Directors launched a memorial fund 
for Dr. W. Gustave Polack, designating that the fund be used for 
some specific purpose in the proposed historical museum. The 
response from friends and members of the Institute was most grat- 
ifying. As this issue goes to press, the sum of $1,111.50 has been 
sent in. The list of contributors is as follows: 


Mrs. Julia Ahlbrand Miss Lucy M. Bruhn 

Dr. Wm. Arndt and daughters Dr. Theo. A. Buenger 

Mr. H. F. Bade Mr. Chas. J. Burde 

Mr. Charles E. Baese Mr. Frank L. Burg 

Rev and Mrs. John Bajus Prof. Walter E. Buszin 
Rev. A. M. Beck Dr. R. R. Caemmerer 

Mrs. Emilie Beiderwieden Concordia Seminary Guild 
Miss Norma Bellmann Rev. Walter C. Daib 

Dr. E. M. Biegener Dr. Wm. Dallmann 

Prof. and Mrs. L. Blankenbuehler Rev. L. H. Deffner 

Mr. Erich F. Boehlke Rev. J. Th. Destinon 

Rev. Albert T. Bostelmann Mr. E. F. Diekmann 

Rev. John Brandt Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dietrich 
Miss Anna Brauer Mr. and Mrs. Oscar E. Dobberfuhl 
Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Brauer Miss Emily W. Doell 

Miss Mabel Breckenkamp Prof. and Mrs. Geo. Dolak 
Mr. Fred H. Breimeyer Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Dorn 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Brelje Mr. and Mrs. Theo. W. Eckhart 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Ellerman 

Rev. H. H. Engelbrecht 

Rev. E. C. Fackler | 

Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Fiene 

Mr. G. A. Fleischer 

Mr. Fred J. Floescher 

Mr. B. P. Fortney 

Mr. Samuel Frantz 

Mr. W. O. Frederick 

Rey. E. A. Friedrich 

Rev. Martin Friedrich 

Mr. J. A. Frisch 

Rev. Alf. Fuehler 

Mrs. L. Fuerbringer 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Gierach 

Mr. Erich G. Gierach 

Mr. H. E. Glaeser 

Miss Margaret Graebner 

Miss Pauline Graebner 

Rev. Karl Graesser 

Rev. E. F. Guenther 

Rev. Gustav C. Haase 

Rev. and Mrs. Roland E. Haase 

Mrs. Emily H. Hackstedde 

Mr. and Mrs. Theo. C. Haffenreffer 

Rev. A. Hahn 

Dr. and Mrs. Theo. Hanser 
and family 

Mr. L. C. Heine 

Mr. H. Heinrichsmeyer 

Rev. Robt. G. Heyne 

Dr. and Mrs. Wm. B. Heyne 

Mr. Chas. H. Hickman 

Miss Louise Hoecker 

Mr. Otto F. Hoemann 

Mr. Harry R. Hoerr 

Mr. Ernst C. Hoffmann 

Rev. Karl Hofmann 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl A. Holl 

Mr. W. H. Holle 

Dr. and Mrs. Theo. Hoyer 

Miss Adele Hubn 

Miss Frieda Huschke 

Rev. J. H. Jungemann 

KFUO Employees 

Rev. G. E. Kirchner 

Mr. Edwin G. Kluegel 

Rev. F. G. Knoll and family 

Rev. and Mrs. Paul Koenig 

Mr. Kenneth Kramer 

Mr. J. H. Krampien 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Krato 

Mrs. Karl Kretzmann 

Rev. Geo. Kuechle 

Dr. Milton G. Kuolt , 

Dr. and Mrs. Karl Kurth 

Dr. Theo. Laetsch 

Rev. Titus Lang 

Rey. and Mrs. Robert J. Leege 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. List 

Prof. W. H. Luecke 
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Rev. Geo. Marcek 

Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Mayer 

Rev. A. C. Meier and family 
Rev. Carl S. Meyer 

Prof. Erwin L. Meyer 

Mr. A. F. Moeckel 

Miss Gertrude D. Mohr 

Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Mueller. 
Rev. Armand E. Mueller 

Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Mueller 
Mr. C. H. Munsch 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus. O. Nehring 
Mr. John A. Peters 

Mr. Henry Pollert 

Rev. and Mrs. Theo. C. Predoehl 
Mr. Fred A. Prell 

Mr. Fred C. Pritzlaff 

Rev. and Mrs. Paul Rafaj 

Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Rehwinkel 
Prof. and Mrs. A. C. Repp 
Rev. Clarence Rittmann 

Rev. W. F. Rolf 

Rev. E. J. Saleska and family 
Mr. John A. Sauerman 

Dr. and Mrs. G. V. Schick 

Dr. O. H. Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew C. praeee 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil M. Schnaible 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Schur 
Miss Lois Sohn 

Prof. and Mrs. Otto E. Sohn 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. Sommermeyer 
Rev. and Mrs. W. O. Speckhard 
Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Spitz 

Dr. A. C. Stellhorn 

Rev. Paul G. Stephan 

Rev. Duncan S. Stevenson 
Rev. Theo. Stiegemeyer 

Mr. F. J. Stresman and family 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Strieter 
Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Suelflow 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Suelflow 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Suelflow 
Mr. Edward W. Tatge 

Mr. H. F. Thenhaus 

Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Todt 

Mr. A. C. Traugott 

Dr. J. A. Walther and family 
Miss Paula Walther 

Mrs. Louis H. Waltke 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wehmeyer 
Mr. M. J. Wehmeyer 

Mr. Fred Wehrenberg 

Rey. and Mrs. T. A. Weinhold 
Mr. Edward A. Wenzlaff 
Mrs. Mamie Wiese 

Mr. Wm. Wilken 

Rev. Henry Wolter 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Woodruff 
Rev. Carl F. Wyppich 

Rev. Andrew Zeile 
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Book Review 


The Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York. By Harry J. Kreider. Carroll 
Good, Inc., New York. 1949. VIII, 76 pages. $1.75. 


The Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York is a careful study of the 
facts and the men who went into the making of St. Matthew’s Church, New 
York City (Missouri Synod), and of the First Lutheran Church of Albany 
(United Lutheran Synod of New York). The book is written in the best 
tradition of exact historiography. Documentary evidence is quoted for every 
claim and opinion of the author. 

- Although the book was written at the request of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of con- 
tinued Lutheran organization in America, it is not a Festschrift in the sense 
of a panegyric. Many knotty problems in the history of the Lutheran Church 
of the Hudson Valley are squarely faced and carefully handled. The recovered, 
recorded, and translated minutes of the Consistory of the Lutheran Church 
in Amsterdam, Holland, have been carefully studied, and the results of this 
research have been put into readable language of our day. 


The racial, linguistic, economic, and social background of the men and 
women who formed this first parish, consisting of two congregations, one 
in Albany and the other on Manhattan, has been carefully established. The 
loyalty to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the ardent interest in the 
ministry, the irritating practices of the Dutch Reformed dominies, the reaction 
of the Amsterdam Lutheran Church of Holland, the person and work of 
Candidate Johannes Gutwasser, the persecution of the Lutherans by the Dutch 
Reformed on Manhattan, the tolerant attitude of the British, under Richard 
Nicolls, the first Communion service under British toleration, the separate 
organization of a congregation in New York City and the other in Albany, 
the troubles with Fabricius, and the wise and sympathetic leadership of 
Arnzius — all have been described on the basis of documentary evidence. 


The reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with the author in his statement 
that the year 1649 should be used as the beginning date for the Lutheran 
Church in New York State, because in the spring or summer of that year the 
_ Colonial Lutherans put their petition to the Consistory at Amsterdam in its 
final form. In this formal act of petitioning corporately for a pastor the 
Lutheran Church in New York came into being. The emphasis of the mixed 
European background of the New York Lutherans is another factor that com- 
mends this book. You cannot understand the Lutheran Church in America 
unless you know its European antecedents. CARL S. MUNDINGER 


CORRECTION 


On page 92 of the July, 1950, issue the artist for the masthead of 
Der Lutheraner was given as Emil Limpe. It should have been Emil Lampe. 


